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lbecica 


is a bulletin of information on Spanish affairs, spon- 
sored by a group of Americans who believe that Spain’s 
struggle for freedom is an unforgettable part of man’s 
universal struggle for freedom, which must be fought 


unceasingly on every front against every form of 
totalitarianism. 





IBERICA is dedicated to the free Spain of the future, 
to the free Spain that can be America’s friend and 


ally in a spiritual sense, rather than in a material 
sense alone. 


IBERICA offers the opportunity to all Spaniards who 
cherish their hope for a free and democratic Spain 
to express their views to an American public. Non- 
Spaniards who sympathize with their aspirations and 
share their ideals are invited to contribute as well. 
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THE SPANISH MIRACLE 


THE CULTURAL PANORAMA 
Migul Sanches-Mazas 


Having squandered the wealth of the nation, undertak- 
ing projects as grandiose as they are anti-social and un- 
profitable, raising “security” and “prestige” expenses to 
the skies while retarding or completely neglecting the 
exploitation of our best resources; having brought about 
Spain’s economic disarticulation, with profound unbal- 
ances, difficult to remedy, between the different pro- 
ductive sectors—agriculture and industry, basic indus- 
try and manufacturing; having brought to the Spanish 
people, first, a painful period of shortage and black 
markets, then a period of inflation, speculation and in- 
sane price rises, and, finally, the present period of eco- 
nomic paralysis or snail-like progress, with labor unem- 
ployment and diminishing returns; having kept a con- 
siderable sector of the population in a subhuman state 
of poverty, ignorance and abandon, especially in the 
rural areas and miserable city outskirts; having lowered 
the standard of living, the acquisitive power and capaci- 
ty for consumption of thousands of laborers to points 
lower than those of the time of the Republic (and they 
were low enough then) and having increased to a fabu- 
lous degree differences, disequalities and social injus- 
tices of every type; having, in short, accomplished these 
great economic and social “achievements,” all com- 
pletely proven and demonstrated, of what else can the 
Caudillo’s government boast after its twenty-four years 
of power? 

What is the cultural, human, religious and political 
panorama that has been forged throughout this inter- 
minable era of dictatorship in which all resources and 
instruments of the nation have been in the hands of a 
single team, and, in the last analysis, a single man? Let 
us examine it. 


Our culture, in all its levels and aspects, from the most 
modest rural school to the university, institutions for 
scientific research and National Academies, has been 
deformed, degraded, divided, its purest values forcibly 
dispersed throughout the world, oppressed and stifled 
as it has been by a permanent double inquisition—ec- 





This is the last of the series of articles on Franco’s 
“Spanish Miracle” by MIGUEL SANCHEZ MAZAS, 
young Spanish writer and mathematician who went 
into exile in 1957 after having been imprisoned in 
1956 for his part in organizing the student demonstra- 
tions in February of that year. He now resides in Geneva 
where he devotes his time to studies of Spain’s economic 
and social problems. 
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clesiastic and civil. It is not 
by chance that the only 
Nobel prizes awarded to 
Spaniards during this recent 
period of our history should 
have gone, not to two per- 
sons of the Francoist world 
residing in the Peninsula, 
but to two great representa- 
tives of our exiled or pere- 
grine culture who did not 
find in Franco Spain either 
the spiritual climate propitious to an elevated poetic 
inspiration, as in the case of Juan Ramén Jiménez, 
winner of the Nobel Prize for Literature, or the instru- 
ments, official economic support and scientific colla- 
boration necessary for effective scientific research, as 
in the case of the great biologist Severo Ochoa, winner 
of the Nobel Prize for Medicine. 

I can speak from personal experience of the blind 
and sectarian spirit of discrimination aimed against Dr. 
Ochoa. In the year 1955 the editor of the magazine 
Arbor, principal publication of the Superior Council of 
Scientific Research, of which I was then Scientific Edi- 
tor, categorically forbade me to write about Ochoa’s 
immense body of work on the synthesis of viruses, on 
the grounds that he was an “anti-Spaniard,” a friend 
of the “reds.” This of course was several years before 
he received the Nobel Prize. When this occurred the 
entire Spanish press, in unison, was thrown into the dif- 
ficult labor of “appropriating” the glory of the genius 
who had not been permitted to form a school in Spain, 
even to receive due recognition from universities and 
public. They tried to do the same with the dying Juan 
Ramon Jiménez, after he had been honored by Stock- 
holm, and with the corpse of Antonio Machado, who 
was not welcome in Spain when alive and went to die 
in a humble village in the South of France after he and 
his 85 year old mother had been interned in a French 
concentration camp while the “national” troops were 
pounding the “anti-Spain” against the Pyrenees; with 
the physicist Duperier, once he had died of anguish 
and poverty, after having waited for years for the lab- 
oratory which had been presented to him by England 
so that he could contribute his amazing scientific learn- 
ing to his own country, but which was held up at the 
frontier because he steadfastly refused to render hom- 
age to the dictator. 

It is not surprising that the great decorations given 
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for cultural services should have fallen into disrepute 
and become a joke, as in the case of the “Great Cross 
of Alfonso X the Wise,” which our Minister of Edu- 
cation, Rubio, conveyed in person to Ciudad ‘Trujillo 
to deliver to an individual who is not Spanish and hard- 
ly “cultural,” but who, on the other hand, has lent great 
services to Francoist “Hispanidad,” not only for having 
imprisoned, murdered and tortured many thousands of 
his own compatriots during his thirty years of absolute 
power, but for his murder of Jesis de Galindez, the 
Spanish writer who dared write a book about the 
“Benefactor’s” glorious “Era,” and, above all, for his 
recent attempt at assassination, by dynamite, of Rémulo 
Betancourt, President of the Republic of Venezuela. 


Nor is it chance that none of the great figures of 
Spanish thought should have found in Spain, in the 
Spain of Franco, the terrain and atmosphere propitious 
for that supreme work of construction of the nation, 
society and progress: the work of teaching. Some have 
remained in an interminable exile which would have 
ended had the climate of freedom and coexistence been 
restored: it suffices to recall that most famous Spanish 
penologist, author, in fact, of the Constitution of the 
Republic of 1931, Luis Jiménez de Asua, now living in 
exile in Buenos Aires; or the illustrious historian, Sal- 
vador de Madariaga, living in exile in Oxford; or the 
philosopher with the most encyclopedic mind and cul- 
ture that we have—a veritable Leibnitz of our time— 
Juan David Garcia Bacca, now living in Venezuela 
when we need him so badly in Madrid. The same can 
be said of biologists of the stature of Severo Ochoa or 
Rodriguez Delgado in the United States, of psychiatrists 
like Ajuriaguerra, now living in Geneva, of other notable 
philosophers such as Gaos or Ferrater Mora. . . . Not 
to speak of the novelists and poets, some of whom have 
died, from Machado to Juan Ramon, or the painters, 
like Picasso, or the musicians, like Falla, who died in 
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exile in Argentina, and Pablo Casals, who have not 
cared to put foot in Francoist territory. Then there are 
the famous doctors, the jurists, the historians like 
América. Castro or Sdnchez Albornoz, the physicists, 
the mathematicians. . . . Any country would be proud 
to claim these honorary exiles. 

But then there are the other exiles, the exiles of the 
interior who live in seclusion and neglect. Some have 
made generous attempts at collaboration on the strictly 
scientific level, without compromising themselves politi- 
cally; but all have tasted, have savored to the dregs, the 
bitter cup which the scribes and pharisees of the new 
inquisitorial Spain make the “independents” drain. 
Thus we have the case of the physicist, Miguel Angel 
Catalan, who collaborated with Bohr and Sommerfeld 
in their works on the theory of the atom; he died in 
seclusion, bypassed by the Council of Scientific Re- 
search, without means and with no backing for his re- 
search. Then we have the case of our most famous 
mathematician, Julio Rey Pastor, who decided to return 
to Spain from Argentina so as to bequeath to his coun- 
try his learning in so many fields, from Analysis to 
Chartography and the History of Science, only to be 
treated with an ignoble pettiness and mistrust for his 
liberal views, his spontaneity of word and action. Then 
we have the aforementioned Arturo Duperier, the phy- 
sicist to whom England had given an entire laboratory 
for the study of cosmic rays, but which Franco would 
not let into Spain. I remember him well in his pvor 
house in the La Concepcién section of the Madrid 
suburbs—a disgrace to the regime—one day in 1956 
when I was collecting signatures for a petition to the 
government for the release of some friends arrested tor 
political activities. Duperier signed, sadly, we spoke a 
few words and I left, not to see him again. With his 
death Spain lost one of the men who, if given proper 
respect and backing, could have been the envy of any 
normal government of any civilized country. Then we 
have our friend José Gallego Diaz, mathematician of 
genius, to whom access to the university was made im- 
possible, just as in the case of the great philosopher 
Zubiri, whose Chair in Metaphysics is “extramural,” 
that is, in a lecture hall improvised by friends or in his 
own home—just as with the philosopher Julian Marias 
or Luis Martin Santos, psychiatrist and author of not- 
able philosophic works. 

However even if one has been admitted to a uni- 
versity faculty and saved oneself from forced exile, it is 
nothing in this Spain if one does not coincide with 
Franco. Right now we have the example of Enrique 
Tierno Galvan, Professor of Political Law, who has 
been suspended from the University of Salamanca and 
subjected to a new trial for “divergencies with the prin- 
ciples of the National Movement and with the official 
religion of the Spanish State.” 

There are many other ways by which the executive 
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power, in the hands of a single and all-powerful will, 
tries to impose itself in spheres that are purely profes- 
sional, intellectual or spiritual such as those of the 
Church or culture. An outstanding example is that of 
its interference in the Academies, especially the Royal 
Spanish Academy of the Language, whose importance 
transcends our frontiers because of the tremendous ex- 
tension of the Spanish language in South America. The 
regime dares to veto candidates to the vacant seats in 
the Academy who are not to its liking, and to impose 
its adulators and yes-men instead. The latest example 
of this has been the communication sent by the Minis- 
ter of Education (the one who decorated Trujillo) to 
the Academy, demanding that the candidacy of the il- 
lustrious critic and scholar, Dr. Rodriguez-Mojino, be 
withdrawn. He had been proposed by the liberal Aca- 
demicians to occupy the seat left vacant by the death 
of Dr. Marafién. Such clumsy interference in so im- 
portant a matter provoked the fury and indignation of 
all the members who listened in stony silence to the 
declaration withdrawing the candidate by the distressed 
Academicians, humiliated by a power which has no 
respect for spirit or intellect. With governmental abuses 
of this sort the atmosphere of the regime in the Acade- 
mies and the Spanish intellectual world is worse and 
worse, and the struggle between the regime and the 
world of the intellect is extended and accentuated. Thus 
it is not suprising that the Minister of Government 
should have prohibited the “First Hispano-European 
Conference,” organized by the Spanish Association for 
European Cooperation, which was to have been held in 
Palma de Mallorca in September.* 

Nor is it surprising that the government neglects the 
problem of education, school construction and the sad 
lot of the teachers. In the thirteen year period between 
1943 and 1956 the number of schools, or, more pre- 
cisely, of classes, increased only from 51,676 to 60,714. 
In contrast it should be recalled that during the five 
year period, 1931-6, the Republic constructed more 
than 20,000 schools. In 1956 the Minister of Education 
stated that each year an average of 45,000 children 
would be entering school, in which case during a seven- 
teen year period between 1939 and 1956 a minimum 
of 22,000 classes should have been constructed. This 
gives an idea of the degree to which school building is 
behind schedule, in spite of the plans proclaimed in the 
project of law of December 29, 1955, appropriating 
1,500 millions of pesetas for the construction of 30,090 
schools within five years. Where are these schools? We 
know only of the large scale resignations of teachers 
who can not live on the pittance which they receive, and 
of the progressive replacement of men teachers by wo- 
men. To demonstrate this let us consider a specific re- 
gion, Asturias. In the 1946-7 course there were alto- 
gether 3,152 teachers, 1,461 women and 1,691 men. 
Nine years later, in the 1955-6 course, the total num- 
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_ber of teachers had declined to 2,910, or by 8%. How- 


ever the decrease in men teachers was far greater than 
the overall decrease, as they declined to 1,049, or by 
62%. On the other hand the number of schools was 
reduced by 102, in spite of the fact that the student 
population had increased.’ 

With our average of 44 pupils per teacher, we have 
teaching conditions that are far worse than those of 
any other European country. France and Belgium have 
24 pupils per teacher, Italy 26, Switzerland 25, Swe- 
den 23, England 30, Norway and Finland 28, etc.* 
Furthermore the percentage of the total population, 
both in the secondary schools and in all the schools, 
primary, secondary and technological, has been descend- 
ing, even though already it is the lowest in all Europe, 
along with Portugal, that inseparable neighbor in so 
many disgraceful abysses. 

In the Ninth International Student Conference, held 
in Klosters, Switzerland, which I attended as an ob- 
server, our clandestine Democratic Student Union 
(which we founded in 1956 as we regarded the official 
University Student Syndicate to be a mere instrument 
of the State) reported many shocking facts about our 
university life, subjugated as it is by an enemy regime. 
For example, in the 1958-9 course, for a total of 94,082 
students enrolled in the universities, there were only 
905 scholarships, or 1.3%, a truly ridiculous amount in 
a country as poor as is Spain where education is rela- 
tively expensive. Furthermore, the University tuitions 
were tripled in 1959; the tuition of the School of Sci- 
ence, for example, increased from 901.35 pesetas to 
3,000, and of the School of Medicine from 788 pesetas 
to 2,105.* All of this without any protest from the Span- 
ish University Syndicate, which still pretends to be 
“representative.” 

“The Spanish student has insufficient means of ex- 
pression,” states a manifesto issued by the students of 
the Traditionalist Association of Students, or AET. In 
cultural and university spheres, as in others, thought 
and expression are completely monopolized, doubly 





























monopolized by an inquisition which, like the God 
Janus, has two faces: state and ecclesiastic. For aside 
from the Ministry of Education and the pseudo-Syndi- 
cate of police-students, the most turbid and erroneous 
creations of the Spanish Church, Opus Dei, for ex- 
ample, in this moment of corruption of the country in 
which they have “extirpated the very roots of public 
opinion,” as the Basque priests’ document stated, do 
their best to asphyxiate the university. And now that 
the Estudio General of Navarre in Pamplona, directed 
by the absolutist Opus Dei, has attained the Vatican’s 
recognition in that it is a “Pontifical University,” and, 
by virtue of the Concordat, can claim a privileged sta- 
tus, the monopoly of our culture is becoming definitive- 
ly crystalized. 

One day, eight years ago, the full gravity of this situa- 
tion, and the sad future which awaits the country, be- 
came clear to me. It was the summer of 1952 and I was 
meeting with various friends and colleagues of the Su- 
perior Council of Scientific Research at the Summer 
University of Santander. At that time I was editor of a 
review of philosophy and history of science named 
Theoria, which I had founded, and which was sup- 
pressed in 1956 because of its liberal orientation. In the 
second number of the magazine, which came out dur- 
ing the year of celebration of Jean le Rond d’Alembert 
and the work of the French Encyclopedists, I included 
a defense of the encyclopedist spirit. On seeing my re- 
view on a kiosque in the summer university and reading 
the article in question, one of the great inquisitors of 
Spain’s cultural world, today Chairman of the Junta 
of Nuclear Energy and top-ranking member of Catholic 
Action, to whom Duperier owed in part his neglect and 
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misfortune, attacked me violently in these words: 
“Friend, for a good deal less than what you have writ- 
ten they burnt at the stake in Spain during the Golden 
Age, and executed in Pamplona in 1936. So take care 
not to defend such positions.” 

What can we say about our inhumanized sport, com- 
mercialized and lacking spontaneity, which brought us 
Number 43 in the last Olympics, the lowest place for a 
country of our demographic scale? What can we say of 
our non-existent public opinion, with such a degree of 
control that even some Bishops are shocked and have 
asked for greater freedom, as did Pedro Cantero, Bishop 
of Huelva, recently? What can we say of our fake Syn- 
dicates, our prefabricated Cortes, our preplanned fu- 
ture—whether with a king or without—of our interna- 
tional relations, degraded by friendships with tyrants 
like Trujillo, by the surrender of our territory, by the 
Francoists’ fear of Europeanism, of occidentalism, while 
they ridicule the European spirit and crush like assassins 
those who defend the western principles of freedom? 
We will speak of all this in detail in due time, but what 
matters now is that we take coordinated action so as to 
change this Spain. 


(1) See, for example, the report on Spain by Gustav Hermann 
in the National Zeitung of Basle, September 16, 1960. 

(2) National Syndical Economic Council: Estructura y posi- 
bilidades de desarrollo econédmico de Asturias, June, 1959, p. 
104. 

(3) United Nations: Rapport sur la Situation Sociale dans 
le Monde. 

(4) See the Informe sobre la Educacién Superior en Espana, 
prepared for the Conference (August 21-30, 1960), ps. 15-17. 
(5) See IBERICA, July-August, 1960, p. 8-C. 
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THE ATENEO OF MADRID, 1960 


Salvador Rodrigo 


The surviving exiled Republicans and literati who were 
once members of the Ateneo would be chagrined to be- 
hold their Ateneo Cientifico, Literario y Artistico today. 
At one time the most important literary salon in Spain, 
it is now a submissive vehicle to the State’s “directed 
culture,” a mission facilitated by expanded floor space. 
Enlargement by the acquisition of adjoining property, 
however, has not altered the exterior of the original 
structure, unimpressively sandwiched in a row of build- 
ings at Calle del Prado 21, where it has always been 
only two blocks away, around the corner, from the 
Spanish Parliament. The street name and number have 
somehow remained the same since the present Ateneo 
was constructed in 1883 and opened in January of 1884, 
transferred there from outmoded quarters on Calle de 
la Montera, although the institution was originally 
founded in still another site in 1835, with the Duque 
de Rivas as its first president. The tread of generations 
of ateneistas has worn thin the steps of the marble stair- 
case that still leads from the columned entrance up to 
the various salons, auditorium, and library; but not 
because of its physical antiquity is the Ateneo now only 
a shell whose interior life has dried up. The place is 
usually deserted but for the shabby guards with nothing 
to do, or the few researchers (largely non-members, it 
seems) who cogitate at desks in the library. The direc- 
torship of the library, once entrusted to writers like 
Ramén Pérez de Ayala and Enrique Diez-Canedo, is 
now assumed by a priest. Today cheap contemporary 
furniture rests irreverently on the parquet floors of the 
salén de conversacién, located off the main hallway 
wherein hang the portraits of renowned ateneistas of the 
past. Notably lacking to this collection is the painting 
of any writer, statesman, or past president of the Ateneo 
famous enough to arouse dangerous thoughts among 
the uninformed members. 

Who and where are today’s members of the Ateneo? 
More than 20,000 men and women have belonged to 
the Ateneo since its founding in 1835 with 329 affiliates. 
Nowadays practically anybody can join, provided his 
political views are not suspect, or, if they are suspect, 
provided he is thought to be harmless. Toward the end 
of the nineteenth century, the Ateneo of Madrid was 
one of the first intellectual societies to admit women. 
Emilia Pardo Bazan and Blanca de los Rios were once 
members. In later times other women intellectuals, with 
or without membership, participated in the tertulias 
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in an American University. He is American and Ameri- 
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in the halls of the Ateneo. Now, the principal business 
of the Ateneo appears to take place in the cellar bar 
that the Ateneo has acquired. This bar has few custom- 
ers in the daytime, but toward nightfall it cackles with 
the inane chatter of flippant ordinary-looking young 
ladies who flirt with the empty-headed young men who 
have just finished perusing their Arriba up (appropri- 
ately) in the sitting room and who have come down 
for a Coca Cola, or perhaps a shoeshine, or maybe even 
a haircut in the barber shop that adjoins the bar. All 
is a sordid story of change in the once-great house that 
spawned the Republic in 1931. Perhaps the eminent 
men of that time, were they alive now, would not want 
their portraits to hang there. 

Only a few phantoms from the past remain on the 
active rolls of the Ateneo or occasionally stroll into the 
building for a nostalgic moment. By chance. I talked 
to one such phantom who managed to dismiss the guard 
while we sat in reverential silence in the balcony of the 
quaint nineteenth-century lecture hall. Apparently not 
a thing has been touched in that 532-seat auditorium 
since the last century, except the addition of a bust of 
Franco strategically centered on the stage. We then 
spoke of the noble ideas exchanged there at one time, 
of the distinguished writers and statesmen who de- 
claimed from that stage in the 1920’s and 1930’s, and 
of the keen listeners who would rise to debate from 
either the members’ seats or from the public gallery. 
This person, once a respected writer, wept as we sat 
there. I wish I felt free to divulge the name. Permit me 
instead to narrate an anecdote, a modern version of 
Vuelva usted manana (Come back tomorrow). 


Unluckily I had carried no flash bulbs that day, 
since the opportunity to photograph that famous audi- 
torilum was unexpected. I knew that it would be diffi- 
cult to photograph anything inside the Ateneo: every- 
body realizes that the Ateneo has no intellectual im- 
portance these days, nor is it the type of place with 
local color like the cathedrals or bull rings that inter- 
ests the average photo-snapping tourist; it is logical, 
therefore, that any stranger might be discouraged from 
photographing the interior of the Ateneo, because its 
only likely interest would be to someone who is aware 
of the pre-1936 importance of the Ateneo in the cul- 
tural and political life of Spain. So many years have 
gone by since the Civil War and yet the ruling regime 
is more unsure of itself than ever, its affiliate branches 
of national culture being highly sensitive to any evoca- 
tion of the days of “inorganic democracy,” as the Re- 
publican era is deprecatingly termed. As I left. the 
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Ateneo that day, I ventured to ask a guard whether 
on some future day I might be permitted to take some 
photos. He was unsure but suggested that I ask the 
Secretary of the Ateneo, who habitually made an ap- 
pearance about 6 p.m. daily. Inasmuch as I had been 
observed in conversation with an old Republican that 
afternoon, it was evident to me that no such permis- 
sion would be granted. Still I decided to play out the 
game to see what would happen. 

Two days later I returned at 6:30 p.m. with camera 
and flash attachment in the small handbag which on 
other occasions had proved itself convenient for their 
transportation. After the guards had satisfied them- 
selves that my handbag did not contain a bomb, I re- 
minded them of my previous request and was shown 
into the office of the Secretary’s secretary. She, a glibly 
impudent creature of undoubtedly some experience in 
dispatching interlopers, obviously was acting under in- 
structions and received me with a look that must have 
reflected mine, for we both immediately understood 
the respective roles we were playing. Having identified 
myself as someone interested in Spanish culture, I then 
presented my request. Yes, indeed, one did need the 
Secretary’s authorization to take photographs; but he was 
not in, no, she said, unaware that the unsuspecting 
doorman had already informed me of the Secretary’s 
arrival. I volunteered to leave and return in about 
fifteen minutes. “Y mds,” said she, her exact words. 
Half an hour later I presented myself again. No, the 
Secretary still had not arrived. When I indicated my 


willingness to leave and return for an appointment the 
following evening, apparently she made a sudden de- 
cision to finish the tarce then and there without fur- 
ther inconvenience to herself. No, perhaps the Secre- 
tary had arrived after all, and she would check again, 
whereupon she opened a door that appeared not to be 
that of the Secretary’s office and returned a moment 
later with this message: “The Secretary was here but 
just left and will not return for a week; you might come 
back a week from today, but he is very busy and can- 
not make an appointment.” I played my last card, 
“Then may I see the Director or President?” “No,” 
she snapped, “only the Secretary handles these mat- 
ters.” The unfair contest was over, but as I turned to 
leave I had the pleasure of informing her, with diffi- 
cult equanimity, that in most other countries no foreign 
writer, professor, or just plain littérateur visiting a 
distinguished learned (I emphasized that word just 
short of sarcasm) society would be so treated. 

Then something totally unexpected occurred. She 
lowered her eyes and said nothing, her impudence hav- 
ing momentarily deserted her. It was not a gesture of 
disdain; she had been wounded where the Spaniard is 
most vulnerable: the innate Spanish sense of pride and 
hospitality that is the obverse, the side which bears the 
principal image, of the Spanish coin whose reverse side 
depicts bigotry and violence. So I left the Ateneo, and 
the next day I was ejected from the parliament build- 
ing. But that is another story. 
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DEMONSTRATIONS: 
FOR KENNEDY 


BARCELONA, Nov. 20, Vida. _ 
Official circles,-and the press have 
reacted coolly to Senator. Kennedy’s 


victory, but here in Catalonia there | 


has been a popular: reaction. of cor- 
diality and new hope. 
November 11 a demonstra- 


tion ‘was held in front of the Casa. 


de América; about a hundred per- 
sons, mostly , young. people, assem- 
bled at the University Plaza at 7:30 
P. M., ‘and marched from there to. 
the ‘asa de. América, holding up. 
circulation i in many major. thorough- 
fares on their way. They carried a 
placeard reading” “KENNEDY, you 
are the leader of freedom, true? 
LIBERTY!” 

‘Veaflets in’ Catalan were circu- 
lated, saying “We want justice and 
freedém.” 

A delegation of demonstrators was 
received by Mr. Stephen M: Carney, 
one of thé American consuls in Bar- 


celona. He was<told ‘ofthe Catalans’ 


adherence to the principles of. free- 
dom. as ‘delineated in Senator Ken- 
nedy’s . program, and. of their.hope 
that. these ,principles _ will, guide 
American. foreign. policy with re- 
spect.to Spain. The Consul expressed 
his, gratitude. and promised. to. trans- 
mit. the spessage to Raredentrelest 
Kennedy, 

The numerous police, cenieeniiias 
the Casa de América did, not dare 
break . up, the. demonstration, but 
they examined’ the papers of many 
demonstrators and made some ar- 





MORE’ LONG TERM © 
PRISON SENTENCES 
MADRID, Nov. 21, Ibética: var, 


Friday, | November .18, eighteen 
Spaniards, --:including one-woman, 


were- sentenced. by,.a' Military Tri-- 


bunal to imprisonment for .terms 


DRECEMBER 15, 1960 


ranging from four .to twenty years. 
The. defendants had. been: accused 
of having attended.-the Congress of 


the. Spanish, Communist. Party in 


Prague, in December, 1959. 

‘Two, were |sentenced to twenty 
yeats imprisonment, five to fourteen 
years, nine to eight, yéars, and one 
to; ‘six ,years:;The woman, Antonia 
Roca Yorea,..received a! four year 
sentence. ’ 





BACKING FOR jo )2), 
GENERAL SALAN, , 


MADRID, Nov. 22; Tbérica: The 


French fascists: are receiving’ much 
official 'supportyhere. General Salan, 
who: has»:settled: in San Sebastian, 
issues: statement after statement at- 
tacking General’ de Gaulle, and they 
are’ reproduced in. their entirety in 
the Spanish ‘press.. ABC is the most 
active newspaper in keeping up this 
propaganda. 

However’ the high note of the 
campaign has been an: article by 
Serrano. Suiier [Franco's brother-in- 
law and: Minister of Foreign Affairs 
during World: War If]'on‘a full page 
of ABC in the edition of Sunday, 
November 20, “under: the heading 
“Claudication ‘‘of Europe.” It con- 
tained'a:violent attack against both 
General de Gaulle and: the: United 
States. Here is one! paragraph: 

“In the last analysis, the interna- 
tional, and | particularly the: Ameri- 
can, favor enjoyed»by the cause of 
an ‘Algerian Algeria” is founded 
on the idea that fora country to 
have reality; there must’‘be certain 
natural conditions ’such as territorial 
contiguity, racial unity, languages, 
etc.. With such an: absurd criterion 
one would have to deny that the 
Hawaian Islands-are a state in the 
American, Union, or the Canary Is- 
lands. a Spanish province, or that 
the Azores and Goa are a part of 
Portugal. 

“The same can‘ be said of the 
‘multi-racial’. states (we need go no 
farther’ than ‘to,,point. at, the United 
States) or: the, multi-lingual nations 
of the world.” 


A Defense of Porésguesa 
Colonialism 
The second part.of, Sufier’s article 


is a defense of Portuguese colonial- | 


ism. It ends with teecotonine, RAE 
graph: > Si > ‘ wie 

“If one day someone’s “covetous- 
ness would like to-take them’ away 
(the Portuguese territories in India) :: 
and lead to war, then it ‘would be 
the duty of everyone to go and fight, 
against ten: or against ‘a’ ‘thousand, 
to do more than the “impossible ‘to: 
fulfill’a duty, not only to one’s. fath- 
erland ‘but’ to the world.” 

It should not’ be ‘forgotten’ that 
Serrano Suiier served as a-recruiting. 
sergeant for the Blue‘ Division; sent 
by Spain ‘to help Hitler on the east- 
ern front. 

Also it is of interest to know ehait 
this article was written after the ‘au- 
thor had had a five hour ‘talk with 
General Salan and other represen- 
tatives of French fascists,and with 
the consent of his brother-in-law, 
Franco, with whom he has: been re- 
conciled for: over ‘a year: 

The Portuguese colonial question 
is a part of a general line of Fran, | 
coist foreign policy, reaffirmed ‘at™ 
the last Franco-Salazar meeting. 





FRENCH-ALGERIAN 
GOVERNMENT IN: SPAIN? 


PARIS, Dec.. 6, Ibérica:—Today’s 
Le Monde and _ other papers. refer 
to rumors of Lagaillard’s presence 
in Spain, What is certain is that 
the Spanish . -press has been keeping 
up its propaganda campaign con- 
cerning Algeria. Since, the Sufer 
article ABC has devoted a regular 
section to “the key men of the Al- 
gerian crisis,” and_its.readers have 
been treated to a series of biogra- 
phies of men like Salan, Massu and 
Soustelle. | 

According to today’s France-Soir 
“it is rumored that these refugees, 
along with other persons, wish to 
conclude plans for\the establishment/ 
of a ‘French-Algerian Govetnment? ’ 

“According to. another uncon- 
firmed report, two generals who 
were relieved of their duties in Al- 
geria in January 24, General Jac- 
ques Faure and General Henri, Mira- 
beau, are now in San Sebastian. 

“M. Soustelle is in the United 
States, acting as. correspondent for 
the French newspaper L’Aurore at 
the United. Nations.” 








REASONS FOR 
CENSORSHIP 


MADRID, ‘Noo. 20, Ibérica:—The 
new book by,.Juan Goytisolo, La 
Isla [The Asland], has been banned 
by the censor. In an effort to dis- 
cover the';reason his publisher, Sr. 
Barral,'went, in-the company of two 
friends,. to call onthe Director Gen- 
eral of Information, Sr. Rodriguez 
Casado,..a high. ranking “Opus 
Deist” .and. supreme authority on 
book censorship. 

Here.are. some of the Director 
General’s reasons for prohibiting La 
Isla: 

“It is a: repugnant book, nauseat- 
ing. . . | We-do not want this class 
of writers, here; Let him peddle his 
books abroad!” , 

Later -he added, “‘Look for your- 
self,. ....read the book .. .. there is 
not a single positive character.” 





LIGHTS OUT IN SPAIN 


MADRID, Nov. 22, Ibérica:—On 
Saturday, November 19, at 6:30 in 
the evening, all of Madrid was left 
in darkness. The subways, buses and 
trolleys stopped dead in their tracks, 
the motion pictures went dark, oil 
lamps were hastily lit in the cafes. 
The electrified trains were para- 
lyzed. . It all seemed like “the 
beginnitig of the end.” The blackout 
lasted about twenty minutes, and 
extended from Seville to Bilbao, in- 
cluding all of Castille and the three 
provinces on the eastern coast. The 
cause has been attributed to a short 
circuit of a 220,000 volt line con- 
nected with France, but no one 
knows for sure. There are many 
speculations, in official circles, and 
many rumors in ‘the Street. 





MEMORIAL TO 
MIGUEL HERNANDEZ 


MADRID, Nov. 20, Ibérica:—The 
literary. magazine Insula is sponsor- 
ing an appeal for a memorial of the 
50th anniversary of the birth of the 
poet Miguel . Hernandez, who died 
in a Francoist prison at Alicante in 
1942: ‘Phe signers include many out- 
standing writers’ and intellectual 
leaders. 

“At the end of the Civil War 
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Miguel Herndndez ‘sought refuge in 
Portugal, but was sent back to Spain 
where he was arrested and sentenced 
to death by court martial. He con- 
tracted tuberculosis in Ocana, the 
prison of hunger and misery, but 
was given no medical care in spite 
of his repeated requests to be trans- 
ferred to a ‘prison sanatorium. He 
died, with his death sentence still 
pending, in the prison at Alicante. 





SPANISH-GERMAN 
TRADE TALKS 


MADRID, Nov. 21, Ibérica:—Talks 
have been held between a delega- 
tion of German businessmen, em- 
ployers’ representatives, etc., under 
the direction of Dr. William Beutler, 
and a Spanish delegation headed by 
Sr. Solis, Minister and Secretary 
General of the Falange. 

In reality it is all but a phase of 
“operation Solis,” as our Minister 
of the Falange is eager to carry on 
his own personal diplomacy and in- 
ternational contacts, and to make 
them stronger than those of Castiella 
and Ullastres. 

We have: called attention to Solis’ 
activities along these lines on vari- 
ous occasions in the past, and this 
is but one more example: One proof 
of this is that the few Spaniards 
who attended these meetings in 
genuine good faith failed to derive 
anything from them. 

Here is what Beutler and his Ger- 
man colleagues had to say: “This 
matter of investing in Spain is very 
interesting, but first we must know 
the tendencies of industrialization 
and how the. Spanish plans are 
really working.” 


As to the exportation of Spanish 
workers to Germany, Beutler said: 
“Rather than exporting your labor, 
it would be much better if more em- 
ployment could be made possible 
here, in Spain; what is important is 
that you create or renew industries, 
in a climate of work which will pro- 
vide your own workers with better 
standards of living than the prevail- 
ing ones.” 

These opinions did not keep Sr. 
Solis from issuing some statements 
to the’ press couched in triumphant 
terms. 


BISHOP THREATENS 
BASQUE PRIESTS | 
MADRID, Nov. 21, Ibérica:—The 
Bishop of San Sebastidn, Msgr. 
Jaime Font y Andreu, has threat- 
ened the priests of his diocese with 
severe punishment should they con- 
cern themselves with the social dis- 
content spreading through the Bas- 
que provinces. 

The entire Spanish press received 
orders to reproduce the Bishop's 
communication, and it appeared in 
all the papers. 


New Petition to Bishop 


Evidently the Basque priests are 
collecting signatures for a mass peti- 
tion to be sent to the Bishop. This 
effort is being directed by the same 
priests who wrote the document of 
May 30, signed by 339 priests, which 
denounced the violation of human 
rights by the Franco Government, 
calling attention to the. long term 
imprisonments, press censorship, the 
lack of freedom on all levels of ex- 
pression, association, and so on. 

The Bishop of San. Sebastian 
threatened to deprive the priests of 
the privilege of celebrating mass, 
even threatening them with excom- 
munication. 





A TRIAL BALLOON 


MADRID, Nov. 21, Ibérica:—Sat- 
urday’s ABC carried the following 
dispatch from the official Spanish 
news agency, Efe, Washington: 
“The United States Ambassador in 
Spain, John Davis Lodge, has stated 
that he will collaborate fully with 
the new ambassador to be named 
to that country by the future demo- 
cratic government. 

“Lodge laughed when newspaper- 
men asked if he thought of offering 
to continue in his post, and refused 
to say whether he would stay on, 
indicating that that was a question 
which depended on many factors.” 

Evidently things have gone well 
for Lodge in Spain; he loves the 
popular fiestas and his bullfighter’s 
costume. But as far as the Spanish 
people are concerned he will leave 
nothing behind but the memory of 
a faithful collaborator with General 
Franco. 
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TIERNO’GALVAN®AND® > 
THE DIRECTOR GENERAL © 
MADRID, Dec. 1;  Ibética:—The 


following details‘ will help the ‘read-" 


er understand the procedure resorted 

to in suspending Professor Tierno 

_ Galvan from the University of Sala- 
manca: 

The academic term had opened, 
and Tierno, Caan had already be- 
gun his cou 
However one day; while in Madrid, 
he, was: summoned tothe office : of 
Sr. Torcuato F ernandez de Miranda, 
Director General _ of University In- 
struction, hes 

The Director General. indectogd 
Professor. Tierno,, Galvan, verbally, 
that, he - had ; been suspended from 
employment and salary, by virtue 
of the Governmental Decree of De- 


cember 23, 1957, which authorizes 
the suspension from employment. of: 


public functionaries when they are 
the defendants in an impending trial. 

Tierno Galvan. has been under 
prosecution , for alleged political 


crimes since June, 1957, or prior to 


the publication of the Decree. 


Sr. Tierno Galudn’s Statement 

Professor Tierno Galvan reminded 
Sr. Fernandez de Miranda of the 
juridical invalidity of a verbal or- 
der, and asked that it be given him 
in writing, as otherwise he would 
continue his professorial _ activities. 
Using very violent’ language the ‘Di- 
rector General, told /him that»under 


‘on! Political * “Law. ' 


no. circumstances was he to’ return 


to ‘Salamanca, and that were he to 
do so‘he would be: held: responsible 
for the slightest disturbance of pub- 
lic order in that* city.°Were ‘there 
such a-disturbance then the Decree 
of ‘September 26-.would be invoked 
and-he:would be held. guilty of the 
crime.of military rebellion. 

Before leaving the Director Gen- 
eral’s office Tierno Galvan repeated 
his request for a written order for 
his suspension from employment and 
salary. 

After. several days had gone by 
without his receiving such a written 
order he wrote to the Dean of. the 
Law College of the University of 
Salamanca, Sr. Esteban Madruga. 

Neither the Director General of 
University Instruction nor the Dean 
of the Law College has deigned to 
reply to him. 


MONARCHIST LEAFLET 
MADRID, Nov. 23, Ibérica:—The 
monarchist. opposition group Unidn 
Espanola is;circulating a clandestine 
leaflet criticizing the suspension of 
Professor Tierno Galvan. 

The leaflet states that: “the penal- 
ty imposed is contrary to present 
legislation in that the measure 
against Sr. Tierno Galvan was taken 
subsequent to the opening of court 
proceedings against him.’ 

The leaflet also comments that 
“In Spain it is impossible for a pro- 
fessor to teach Political Law, be- 





cause’ the? mére {act “of describing- 
any of the constitutions’ ofjwestern 
countries to students would of neces- 
sity show up the essential differ- 
ences of the Spanish political reali- 
ty, which is incompatible’ to the 
norms of the democratic world.” 


ELECTION PARODY 

PARIS, Nov. 27, Ibérica:—Today’s 
Le Monde. includes the following 
comments by its special correspon- 
dent, in Madrid: 

“The municipal elections: to be 
held in Spain next Sunday will take 
place in an atmosphere of almost 
complete indifference. 

“Because of their special charters 
neither Madrid nor Barcelona par- 
ticipate in these elections. - 

“The conditions set for the pre- 
sentation of candidates make it al- 
most impossible for opposition 
slates to be introduced. The candi- 
dates must be ‘proposed’ by three 
or four persons who have previously 
occupied offices of equal or superior 
rank to those. to which the candi- 
dates aspire, but during the last 
twenty years all such offices have 
been occupied exclusively by per- 
sons loyal to the regime. 

“Furthermore, the government 
considers that questions of a politi- 
cal nature are not to be posed dur- 
ing the course. of the elections. The 
only independent slate, of. monarch- 
ist tendency, will be in the city of 
San_ Sebastian.” 








Send your, contributions to: 





HELP THE SPANISH PRISONERS THROUGH THE 
“INTERNATIONAL RED CROSS 


Persons wishing to’ help» the destitute prison inmates in Spain may send contributions, in cash ot material 
goods, to the International Red Cross. 


Names of specific prisoners may be indicated if the contributions are to be sent to individuals. 


As these contributions are to be under the control ‘of the International Red Cross there can be no 
question as to their, being motivated exclusively by humanitarian principles. 


_ INTERNATIONAL COMMITTEE OF THE RED CROSS 


(For the Spanish Solidarity Fund) 
7, Avenue de la Paix 
Geneva, 9, Switzerland 
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FOREIGN LAWYERS STUDY 
JUSTICE IN SPAIN 


A group of five lawyers, from the 
United , States, Argentina, Chile, 
Britain and Venezuela visited Ma- 
drid-in November in order to in- 
vestigate for themselves the treat- 
ment of political. prisoners, and, -to 
gather material. for’ reports on. re- 
turn to their respective countries. 

A statement issued by the group, 
appearing in the British press, says 
that they were received at the Min- 
istry of, Justice by a senior official, 
Marcelino Cabajies, whose replies 
to their questions were summarized 
as follows: 

1. The Spanish Government had 
not received any petition for politi- 
cal amnesty, signed by notable per- 
sonalities. Photographic copies of 
such a document appearing in the 
foreign press were false. 

2. Not.a single person now re- 
mained in prison for acts related to 
the. Civil War; the last had been 
released in 1944, 

3.. Although an official decree 
was issued.on September 21 which 
extended. the scope of military juris- 
diction, this was an internal matter 
which could not be discussed be- 
yond suggesting that it was directed 
against terrorism. The visiting law- 
yers’ suggestion that the decree went 
further and violated human rights 
set up in the United. Nations Char- 
ter was a matter which could be 
discussed only at the United Na- 
tions. 

4. Conditions in Spanish prisons 
were as good as ahy.in the world 
and were open to anyone to see. 


5. Any police officials found guilty ° 


of illtreatment of prisoners would be 
dealt with by the law. 

6. The Ministry of Justice had 
no jurisdiction over procedural ques- 
tions such as delay in «bringing ‘per- 
sons to trial.and_ restrictions to.the 
rights of defence in cases before 
military tribunals. 


Later the lawyers met a group of 
Spanish lawyers who informed them 
that “none of the Ministry official’s 
replies were accurate.” 


“Rights of Man Ignored” 
On Thursday, Nov. 24, the lawyers 
issued-a statement in Paris in-which 
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they said that legislation in Spain 
today “repressed by very severe 
penalties, up to the death penalty, 
activities considered normal in all 
democratic countries.” 

Political detainees are submitted 
“generally to bad treatment and tor- 
ture by the special police brigades,” 
and concluded “There is evidence 
that in Spain the rights of man and 
of the citizen guaranteed by univer- 
sal law are not respected.” 


Unable to inspect prisons 


In view of Sr. Cabafies contention 
that the Spanish prisons “were open 
for anyone to see,” the lawyers asked 
permission to visit the prisons of 
Carabanchel and Burgos. 

According to a statement made 
by Mr. M. R. Turner, British mem- 
ber of the group, to the London 
Times, and appearing in its edition 
of Dec. 8, the Spanish press had 
asserted that permission had been 
granted for such visits, but that the 
Spanish authorities had been unable 
to communicate it as the lawyers 
had “disappeared from their hotels.” 
Yet he had remained for a whole 
week at the hotel at which the Min- 
istry had earlier communicated with 
him. He had made a point of re- 
turning there every hour or so to 
look for a message. 

He said that should he be allowed 
to return to Spain and speak freely 
to the prisoners in the two prisons 
he would make a public apology to 
the Spanish Government if he found 
that he had published or broadcast 
any. comment that was untrue in 


_any respect. If, however, permission 


was not confirmed he would “have 
to maintain the conclusions which 
I have already reached on the evi- 
dence in my possession.” 


“Humbug from beginning to end” 
In the meantime the published im- 
pressions of Mr. Turner, from Eng- 
land, and Mr. Colloms, the Ameri- 
can lawyer in the group and the 
others were last week described by 
the Spanish newspaper ABC as 
“humbug from beginning to end.” 


ABC particularly singled out Mr. 
Turner for attack, stating that his 
“tendentious” attacks on the S 
ish prison system had produced “sur- 


prise andi \indighation;’s and that} het 
had employed ther“weapon of cal-; 
umny.” Also that prisons in, Spain, 
are not. prohibited places. Any for- 
eign juridical commission may. visit 
them.. Spanish prisoners are treated. 
with greater. humanity than in other 
western countries. 





ICFTU ASKS't HALT. IN 
AID TO FRANCO 


BRUSSELS, Dec. 1; ICFTU:—At 
the meeting of the Executive Board 
of the’ International’ Confederation 
of Free Trade Unions in Brussels, 
Nov. 28 to Dec. 2, the Board de- 
cided to ask affiliated organizations 
in all countries providing financial 
aid to the Franco Government. to 
undertake determined action for the 
stopping of such aid in ‘existing ¢ con- 
ditions. — . 
Also the Board renewed its de- 
cision to sponsor delegations from 
its Spanish affiliated organizations 
to visit the countries of. free Europe 
and North America, so that in meet- 
ings with trade union leaders and 
in public assemblies the interest.and 
the support of the free trade union. 
movement. for the cause of, Spanish. 
labor in its struggle against . the 
Franco regime can be. reyitalized.. 





A STRIKE IS WON 


BARCELONA, Nov. 17, Ibérica:— 
The gas and electric workers. of the. 
city of Barcelona went on strike for ' 
four days, “On the’ first? day some | 
stokers wént on strike, asking for a / 
raise of 125 pesetas a week [$2.00]. | 
Several were arrested as “agitators” 3 
immediately thereafter all the work. | 
ers of the Gasémetro followed. suit. ' 
For three days a large section of the | 
city had no gas whatsoever, and the ; 
gas pressure was very low in the en- . 
tire area. Finally, on the fourth day, | 
the company gave in and agreed to. 
a raise, although somewhat less than : 
what had been asked. 
We emphasize this occurrence be- . 
cause it is somewhat symptomatic of 
the social atmosphere, although one , 
should not — on the cz 
of it. J 


SI BER ICA 
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THE MISSION 


OF THE POLITICAL LEADER 


The following article is reproduced from ABSIDE, review published by the Jesuit 
students of the College of Theology at Ona, (Burgos) Spain. 





It is very possible that a young 
people, or a people that has 
declined, may not have found 
its proper political temperature, 
or a suitable social structure. 
The political leader should 
philosophize on such a people, 
studying its history, its geogra- 
ex phy, its racial components and 
psychology, so as to forge the 
ideal model which it should approximate one day. 

Furthermore, such a country is a part of the interna- 
tional community, with an interflow as in communicat- 
ing vessels. Even though they should try, its social struc- 
tures could not be white if those of the world are black. 

The political leader is, and should be, a man who 
has given much thought to the force-ideas behind the 
world’s evolution: the integration and silent passage 
from “peoples” to humanity, progress and profound 
democracy; on the other hand the geometrical shadows 
of the card-index file and the standard-man; then in the 
East the Red star of communism imposing its condition 
for the future, and the mystique of collectivity. 

In all these phases of his thinking the political leader 
should keep in mind that he is a conscience; a man 
into whom the obscure currents and tendencies of so- 
ciety have flowed and acquired depth and significance. 
He should discard what is intransferable of his own per- 
sonality and convert himself into a pure representative 
of the people; hence the indispensable communication 
between those at the top and those at the bottom, the 
right to political information and truly representative 
legislative bodies. 

But this ideal which the political leader has forged 
for his people can only be attained in stages; he should 
study the present circumstances of his country and focus 
it—not force it—toward the final goal. 

a) The political leader must impose on his people 
what it needs now, in this first stage. 

b) On the other hand, he must impose on his people 
what it will tolerate now. 

But this raises a difficult point, because it can hap- 
pen that a people will not tolerate what it needs. 

At the end of some periods of dictatorship a people 
desires more freedom, it desires legitimately more free- 
dom. But there is a danger that under a dictatorial 
regime the people may not have been educated for free- 
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dom and mutual respect, for that equilibrium of the 
mature nations, which settle their crises without up- 
heavals; (the young nations settle them by military up- 


risings, as they do not understand the profundity of the 
law). 





| Let us take as an example a 
people which desires a legiti- 
mate freedom, but is not pre- 
pared for it. Such a people 
needs a short interregnum of 
tutelage, during which it will 
receive an “intensive course” 
in civic education; but after 
la: the previous period of so much 

tutelage it is not certain that 
it will tolerate such a course. 

History tells us that in these situations in which the 
political regime has gone to an extreme, the reaction 
usually goes convulsively to the opposite extreme, lead- 
ing to some turbulent years in which the pendulum 
swings from political excess to political defectiveness. 

At such a time the function of the great politician 
is to conquer history and make the “intensive course” 
possible. I believe he should put his cards on the table 
in a strong propaganda campaign, promising the estab- 
lishment within a brief period of all the freedoms that 
are demanded and demandable, and establish an effec- 
tive and very visible auto-control so as to guarantee to 
the people the veracity of his promises. The reins of 
government should be held in very close check during 
such an interregnum, in which the prestige of the politi- 
cal leader—individual or group—should be the spiritual 
center of coherence and momentary stability which pre- 
vents convulsive movements. 























Possibly the measures to be 
taken during the interregnum 
should be repressive, but not 
preventive. Naturally, the free- 
doms demanded by Christian 
ethics must be promulgated, 
more rapidly in some cases and 
less so in others, until they 
reach the known ethical levels 
and limits. Freedom of the 
press (with, at first, strong repressions against all that 
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is calumny and falsehood), freedom of education, of 
trade unions, of political parties. Then at the end of 
the interregnum there would be freedom to vote to 
select a new regime and truly representative legislative 
bodies. 

If the political leader succeeds, through this or any 
other way, in attaining this state without disturbances 
and with a sense of stability, then he will have saved 
his people from a difficult juncture, and will have pre- 
pared it for social maturity. 

However as a rule a socially under-developed country 
such as the model which we are commenting on, will 
have, in addition to its problem of political immaturity, 
a profound sociological problem. If the political leader 
wishes to avoid colossal pitfalls in his path, he must 
penetrate the political bark and delve into the core of 
society. Possibly he will encounter a fiercely classist 
society, with stagnant compartments, which would be 
very difficult to ovecome without a “brain washing.” 





On the other hand, because of 
the ideological transfusions of 
the Twentieth Century, it is 
very possible that the lower 
classes of such a people would 
have acquired already, thank 
God, a consciousness of their 
own rights and confidence in 
their own strength; they are 
the oppressed classes who do 
not choose to continue as such. The shining lure of 
communism and socialism will blind their eyes, making 
them believe in the possibility of sudden redemption in 
the near future. 

Just as the political leader must solve the political 

problem by a “little course,” so must he also solve the 
social problem within a brief period. 
‘ He should not overlook the oppressed classes if he 
does not want to lose the dynamic element of society, 
that is, those classes under the pressure of their longing 
for something better; it is senseless for a new political 
leader to look for support only in the elites which have 
been at the top for years, settled back in the inert re- 
pose of triumph. He should not overlook the op- 
pressed classes which, in a socially under-developed 
country, will be the ones holding the great majority of 
votes. He should not overlook the oppressed classes be- 
cause of pure social ethics. 

Until now the ethical thought of the masses has been 
founded on the I, on EGOISM. Then came communist 
ethics with its worship of the WE; it was a tremendous 
explosion of the hidden, repressed current of humanity 
toward altruism; just as in earlier times Protestantism 
tried to translate the longing for inwardness, today com- 
munism is aimed at the fellow-being. 

We must treat these communist aims ‘with respect 
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and put them in their proper place; they are mistaken 
in their adoration of the collective WE, without respect 
for the individual man, the most profound element of 
the universe; they are mistaken in choosing as their 
method, brute FORCE. 

The ethics of the future will be the ethics of the 
OTHER, on a basis of LOVE. An ethic which does not 
place individual freedom and rights in the center, but 
which bears in mind that man is the administrator of 
his own belongings, that man is the administrator of 
his own qualities, that man is the administrator of his 
own freedom. A man whom God has made essentially 
sociable, and, hence, altruistic, and whom we should 
educate in love. 





The political leader should 
bear in mind that though the 
communist party may be pro- 
hibited in his country, socialist 
or socialistic parties will ap- 
pear which will embrace, from 
, Nl the very first moment, all the 
> ; : ue hy oppressed classes. Two courses 
tok} are open to the political leader 
in this connection: first, that 
his own program should be a socialistic program, and 
that, hence, he would have to combine it with the pre- 
viously mentioned freedoms and other rights of the 
individual; or, second, that his program is not a social- 
ist program. In the latter case his program must be of 
so short a term, and so in the heart of his ideology, that 
the oppressed classes will not oppose him with the 
socialist program in the problem of their claims. 


a. 
ir 
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It is very possible that the po- 
litical leader may not wish to 
dispense with the capitalistic 
structures with which the ma- 
chinery of the Western econ- 
omy is functioning. There are 
some who doubt that this capi- 
talistic machinery is capable 
of solving within a_ brief 
period the tremendous social 
problem of the nation which we have posed as our 
model. Without entering into this question in this arti- 
cle, we only ask if these disillusioned oppressed classes 
will want to believe in such a capacity. Once again 
arises the great difficulty! On the one hand the political 
leader will believe that this more or less capitalistic 
structure is necessary, while on the other hand he will 
suspect that the oppressed classes will refuse to tolerate 
it. But here we do not venture to sustain as clearly as 
before the dichotomy of necessity and non-tolerability. 
To what point are the capitalistic structures necessary? 
But this requires a separate commentary. 


ee 
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A SPANISH SCHOLAR 


IN SPAIN AND THE UNITED STATES 


The Hispanic Society of America has announced the 
appointment of four Vice-Presidents for life, among 
them Dr. Antonio Rodriguez-Mojiino and Dr. Homero 
Seris, both eminent Spanish scholars now residing in 
the United States. 

This distinction given to Dr. Rodriguez-Mofino by 
the important Hispanic Society, which was founded 
by the late philanthropist and hispanicist, Archer Hunt- 
ington, and which administers the Hispanic Museum 
and Library on Broadway and 155th Street in New 
York, is in marked contrast to the treatment accorded 
him by the Spanish Government last June, in connec- 
tion with his candidacy to the Royal Academy of the 
Language, top cultural entity of Spain. 

A seat in the Academy having been left vacant by 
the death of Dr. Gregorio Maranon, elections for a 
new member were announced for June 2. The Aca- 
demicians were to decide between two candidates: Dr. 
Rodriguez-Mofiino was one, the other a Sr. Manuel 
Halcén. The first was sponsored by the writers Damaso 
Alonso, José Maria Cossio and Camilo José Cela, who 
counted on the backing of the President of the Academy, 
Dr. Ramon Menéndez Pidal, and practically all the 
members. The second candidate, Sr. Manuel Halcén, 
was sponsored by Bishop Eijo y Garay of Madrid, Gen- 
eral Martinez Campos and Marquis de Luca de Tena. 

Who were these two candidates? We will describe 
their backgrounds. 

Dr. Rodriguez-Mojino, scholar, professor, researcher 
to whom is due credit for the discovery of many im- 
portant manuscripts, bibliographer, writer, all-round 
intellectual, was never a member of any political party 
or active in any way in political affairs. During the 
Civil War he was asked by the Republican Government 
to serve on the Committee for the National Artistic 
Treasure, formed to save Spain’s works of art from 
destruction. It was Dr. Rodriguez-Mofino who saved 
the manuscripts of the Library at Alcala de Henares, 
which was burnt by Moroccan legionaires in Franco’s 
service; it is thanks to his efforts that today we can 
still admire the important collection of Spanish coins in 
the Prado Museum; it is thanks to him that the Cibeles 
fountain still stands in Madrid, and that the Museum 
Lazaro Galdeano exists today. 

At the end of the Civil War the Franco Government 
dismissed Dr. Rodriguez-Mofino from the University 
faculty, imprisoned him and subjected him to court 
martial on charges of having stolen from “the National 
Artistic Treasure,” and from “the famous art collec- 
tion of Sr. Lazaro Galdeano.” The latter gentleman had 
stayed in Argentina during the Civil War, but once it 
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was over he returned to Madrid to find that his collec- 
tion had been preserved intact; not the slightest item 
was missing from it. Wishing to protect Dr. Rodriguez- 
Mojnino from the unjust calumnies and accusations he 
made him director of his art collection and his con- 
fidential friend. On Sr. Galdeano’s death he made him 
executor of his estate. 

The second candidate, Sr. Manuel Halcén, is a 
Francoist aristocrat of Seville, who served as a corres- 
pondent in Extremadura during the Civil War, and as 
assistant editor of ABC for a period. At present he is 
editor of a Madrid magazine, Semana [Week]. This is 
the candidate sponsored by the Bishop, the General 
and the Marquis. 

However, only three days before the date set for the 
election, the Caudillo intervened through his Minister of 
National Education, ordering the sponsors of Dr. Rod- 
riguez-Mofino to withdraw their candidate. This made 
things much simpler: only one candidate for one va- 
cancy. However ten members of the Academy refused 
to vote for the remaining candidate, expressing their 
displeasure by depositing blank votes instead. 

On withdrawing the candidacy of Dr. Rodriguez- 
Monino the following statement by his sponsors was 
read to the Academicians, who listened in stony silence: 

“Profoundly pained by the suggestions made by the 
Minister of National Education to some Academicians 
regarding the filling of the seat left vacant by the death 
of Dr. Marafén, the Academicians who have had the 
honor of sponsoring the candidacy of Dr. Rodriguez- 
Monino, having explained the existing reasons to him, 
have decided to withdraw it. They wish to record their 
absolute conviction as to the honorableness of Dr. Anto- 
nio Rodriguez-Monino. Signed: Damaso Alonso, José 
Maria Cossio, Camilo José Cela. 

As can be seen the Franco Government continues its 
vindictive persecution of Dr. Rodriguez-Monino, but a 
distinction similar to that denied him in his own coun- 
try is rendered him here, in the United States. Thus we 
have an eloquent example of the difference in treatment 
of a cultural leader in a dictatorship and a democracy. 
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THE ANTI-CENSORSHIP 


MANIFESTO 


The following manifesto criticizing censorship in 
general and demanding at least a regulation of its 
implementation, is signed by 242 persons, including 
all the most outstanding writers, scientists, editors, 
motion picture and theatrical directors, etc., of Spain, 
representing, furthermore, all political orientations, 
from conservative to liberal. 

The letter is addressed to the Ministers of Educa- 
tion and of Information and Tourism. 


This letter, written by representatives of the different 
intellectual pursuits—the novel, poetry, the theater, 
science, philosophy, motion pictures, etc., and by 
representatives of different ideological convictions, is 
motivated, above all, by the anxiety, approaching 
exasperation, caused by seeing our work subjected 
to a system of intolerance, confusion and indecisive- 
ness. We are referring to the problem posed us by the 
existence of censorship, a very acute problem in that 
it obstructs us in our work. For this reason we have 
finally decided to break the patient and prolonged 
silence which we have maintained in this respect, in 
hope that this situation may finally be remedied by 
those in a position to do so. 

Aside from the question, which should be posed, 
of whether pre-publication censorship itself is lawful 
or not, we now pose the question of the serious in- 
tranquillity caused us specifically by the fact that 
we never know what we are to abide by with respect 
to what we may or may not express. Therefore the 
need for an explicit regulation for the different forms 
of publication seems evident, because, as things are 
at present, it frequently occurs that a certain text 
may be authorized for one form of publication, for 
a magazine, for example, but prohibited for another, 
for book form or theater. We consider this situation 
unjustifiable, as is that other frequent phenomenon 
by which what is authorized today may be prohibited 
tomorrow, or vice versa. All of these arbitrarities are 
accentuated when they pertain to culture in the Cata- 
lan language. 

Among other results of this situation Spanish cul- 
ture offers, on the international level, a precarious 
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spectacle, typical of under-developed countries (in 
contradiction to our rich cultural tradition) and which 
places the Spanish writer and scientist in a difficult 
position, similar to that of the exile, of having to work 
for foreign publishers, companies and study centers— 
a cultural flight which our country, in our opinion, 
is in no condition to suffer or assume. Thus all of this 
causes a disagreeable situation, and this at a moment 
when the disappearance of all stagnation and incom- 
munication would appear to be desirable. 

As though this were not enough, one can also call 
attention to the deplorable effect on the formation 
and information of the Spanish reader and student 
by the frequent mutilation of foreign texts, plays and 
motion pictures when printed, produced or projected 
in Spain. 

Having examined the problem in its present form, 
and inasmuch as circumstances are such that, in our 
opinion, a petition expressing our greatest wish, name- 
ly, the complete elimination of all prepublication 
censorship, would surely be useless, we consider: 


1) That there is an urgent need for a regulation 
of censorship, with due juridical guarantees and a 
clearly established right to appeal. 


2) That in any case the functionaries in charge 
of applying said regulations be known publicly, as 
their present anonymity is the cause of the greatest 
arbitrariness. 


We hope that Your Excellency will react in good 
faith to this letter, in view of our desire that Spanish 
culture should recover the position which rightfully 
belongs to it. 

The double consignment of this letter, addressed 
as it is to Your Excellency and to His Excellency the 
Minister of Education, is prompted by the ambiguity 
of our social existence, regulated as it is by both the 
Ministries of National Education and of Information 
and Tourism. 

We salute Your Excellency very attentively and 
await your doubtlessly favorable decisions. 


(242 signatures follow) 


IBERICA 


Editorial 


WITHIN THE POSSIBLE 


The election of a new President of the United States 
is always accompanied by an attitude of expectancy 
on the part of the other countries; not for nothing 
is America the most powerful nation of the West. 
This reaction is true of every presidential election, 
but the circumstances surrounding some may raise 
this attitude of expectancy to one of impassioned in- 
terest. Such is the case with the elections which have 
just been held. 

The battle was a hard fought one. It was a strug- 
gle between forces standing for the continuation of 
some principles and a policy, and other forces aspir- 
ing for a renovation of the national objectives. The 
latter won and Senator John F. Kennedy was elected 
to head the strongest democracy in the world. 

The nations enjoying democratic forms of govern- 
ment applauded, while a lamp of hope was lit among 
the peoples still living under the yoke of dictatorship; 
such was the case with Spain. 

But let us be clear about this. In saying “hope” 
we do not mean hope that President Kennedy will 
resolve the situation of Spain. No. We want neither 
demagogy nor vain illusions; the situation of Spain 
must be solved by the Spaniards themselves, by those 
over there in Spain. What we mean by “the hope of 
the Spaniards” is of lesser scope; it is a reasonable 
hope that now there may be an end to certain harm- 
ful influences of the United States in that country, an 
end to certain harmful assistance programs, an end 
to the un-neutral and undiplomatic attitude of Ameri- 
can diplomacy and that, for once, Spain will be obliged 
to fulfill her obligations contracted on the interna- 
tional sphere. This is the fundamental reason for 
hope, this is the “hope of the Spanish people” which 
reaches us from all the corners of Spain, which we 
wish to bring to the American conscience, which we 
are obligated to call to the attention of all. 

The Spanish people hope: 

1. For an American Ambassador who will repre- 
sent the true interests of American democracy, and 
who will be capable of interpreting the true interests 
of the Spanish people. 

2. That American aid to Spain be extended in 
such a way that it will really help the Spanish peo- 
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ple, not just certain privileged groups. 

3. That the Government of General Franco be 
obliged to respect and conform to the Charter on 
Human Rights. 

As to the first point, it must be said that, far from 
improving relations with Spain, the activities of the 
last United States Ambassador have but served to 
strengthen the dictatorial Franco regime and to 
alienate the Spanish people. 

As to the second point, American aid has not 
helped remedy the economic ills of 29 of the 30 mil- 
lion Spaniards—we leave out a million, if there are 
that many, with vested interests in the regime—be- 
cause most of it has served to fortify, in one way or 
another, the regime in power. 

As to the third point, the Government of General 
Franco should be required to conform to the basic 
principles outlined in the Charter on Human Rights, 
principles which it has consistently violated since the 
first day of its admission to the United Nations. A 
fulfillment of these principles would mean that no 
longer could Spaniards be imprisoned for months 
and years without due process of law; that there 
would be freedom of speech and association, and 
an end to censorship; that no longer would it be a 
crime to have opinions. 

These hopes of the Spaniards reduce themselves 
to this: that an end be put to the errors committed 
by the United States in her policy toward Spain. 
They do not ask that the bases be abandoned, or 
that the Americans leave, or that General Franco be 
sent to the island of Madeira. None of that. What 
they ask, what they hope for, is that the United 
States show itself to the Spanish people as it really 
is, as a democracy which desires the rule of democ- 
racy in all countries; and as a country which wishes 
to remedy, insofar as is possible, the miserable condi- 
tion of Spain’s agriculture and industry. 

Not only are these petitions which we formulate in 
the name of the Spaniards within the domain of the 
possible, but they are indispensable measures for the 
new Democratic administration to adopt if it wishes 
to rectify the loss of prestige of the United States in 
Spain as a result of the errors committed since 1953. 
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Keports from our 
correspondent in Madrid 


POLITICAL INSECURITY 


Beneath the vainglorious speeches and military fanfare, 
beneath the verbose official prose which is of interest 
to no one, beneath all the diplomatic bluff, something 
essential is concealed: namely, that today the regime 
of the Caudillo’s dictatorship is less secure than ever 
before, with more chinks in its armor and more cracks 
in its internal structure, and a shrinkage of its bases for 
existence which recalls Balzac’s “Shagreen Skin.” 

Were we to summarize in a single word the political 
life of Spain in the month which has just ended, we 
would use this one: insecurity, though many superficial 
observers will accuse us of exaggeraticn. 


DIPLOMATIC INSECURITY 

Look wherever you like; at our foreign relations, for 
example. Trepidations began with the American elec- 
tions, and although El Pardo [Spanish equivalent of 
the White House] acted with caution in an effort to 
conceal the official disappointment, clearly the results 
of the elections were not the desired ones. Several per- 
sonages of the regime have been consoling themselves by 
dwelling on the close margin of Kennedy’s victory, and 
one of them inspired an editorial in ABC under the 
heading, “Kennedy does not have an absolute ma- 
jority.” 

But here nothing is done out of altruism or idealism; 
what matters is that the “friends” of the outgoing Re- 
publican administration continue to wield some influ- 
ence, that the United States continue to need bases, 
that the Ambassador remain the same. . . . But unrest 
persists, and pessimists have nightmares over new strate- 
gies which might render the Iberian Peninsula of much 
less importance to the United States by 1963, date of 
renewal of the base treaties. 

The important manifestation of cordiality toward 
Senator Kennedy by the students of Barcelona, “with 
hope for freedom,” the congratulatory messages to the 
president-elect in the same vein, are duly noted in the 
upper spheres and cause considerable concern. What a 
shame that the majority of American functionaries in 
Spain today do not penetrate beneath the surface of the 
country, and show so little cordiality toward such mani- 
festations of friendship (as in the case of the Director 
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of the Casa de America in Barcelona). 

To continue on the subject of foreign relations, it 
must be said that our own diplomats are in an ambigu- 
ous position with respect to the neighboring country, as 
while on the one hand all cordiality is shown on an of- 
ficial level, on the other hand the conspiratory activities 
of General Salan, who appears to have settled down in 
San Sebastian, and of the Algerian insurrectionist Ortiz, 
who has settled in Palma de Mallorca with some of his 
henchmen, are placing officials of the Foreign Ministry 
in a very awkward position. Not only are these French 
conspirators here with the full knowledge of the Cau- 
dillo, but they are receiving assistance, even a press cam- 
paign, especially in ABC. The only response given to 
France’s very justified complaints has been to propose 
that, “in exchange,” measures be taken against the 
Spanish refugees in France. 

Furthermore Sr. Castiella is disappointed because he 
has been made to feel non grata at the wedding of 
Fabiola with the King of Belgium, and the Belgian 
Socialist Party has threatened to stage a demonstration 
if he or any of his “comrades” of the Blue Division 
should insist on attending the ceremony. It is thought 
that the matter will be settled by sending Carmencita 
[Franco’s daughter] and her husband. 

Then look how things are going with respect to 
Morocco! Mauritania’s independence alarmed those 
who saw Spain’s positions in Rio de Oro threatened. 
Now that danger has subsided, but not the tension with 
Morocco. Several weeks ago the King delivered a tirade 
against “the presence of Spanish troops on Moroccan 
territory,” clearly inviting them to pack up and go. 
Matters are going in such a way that it would not be 
surprising to read in the papers one morning that 
“Mohammed V is a camouflaged communist agent.” 

In short, our foreign policy is going badly on every 
possible front, yet only a few days ago ABC attacked 
the foreign policy of the United States, accusing it of 
suffering from a “democratic complex” and of having 
failed to back up Batista and Trujillo! 


ECONOMIC INSECURITY 

Now let us turn our attention to developments within 
our country. What do we find? Both economic and 
political insecurity. 

We find economic insecurity for the simple reason 
that the much vaunted “reactivation” has yet to make 
its appearance, and industrialists and merchants are 
getting out of patience. The textile manufacturers have 
not decided to undertake the renovation of their plants; 
how are they to increase technological lay-offs if the 
government does not permit them to dismiss workers? 
Wine growers complain that they are losing their for- 
eign markets, orange growers that the government is 
creating difficulties for them in their business dealings 
with France. The construction industry remains im- 
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mobile, and, as a result, the cement industry is similarly 
affected. 

Only a few days ago an important group of exporters 
published a very critical article in El Economista in 
which we may read the following: 

“If the government insists on playing a part, then 
let it consist, in addition to economic orientations, in a 
liberalization of controls over industry. Foreign com- 
merce can not be organized if it must pass through all 
the complicated, baroque and costly architecture of 
official bureaucracy. It must be remembered that the 
merchants and industrialists who export goods are 
adults, and that they are gambling, to win or lose, with 
their own money. Thus they can not wait until an of- 
ficial agency, unaware of the fact that time is money, 
gives them the order to play or to hold back, because 
when it is given it is almost always untimely.” 

What does our Minister of Commerce, Ullastres, say 
to all this? And how will he explain away the fact that 
a number of industrial wholesale prices have gone up 
within the last month, which is just the opposite of 
what he predicted five weeks ago, in Saragossa? 


FALANGE VERSUS OPUS DEI 

Sr. Solis, Minister and Secretary General of the 
Falange, would like to profit by all this so as to get 
ahead of the “Opus Dei-Conservative” faction and pre- 
pare the future (his own). This is why he has con- 
vened a Syndical Congress for January 23-29, with the 
following “democratic” makeup: 200 employers’ rep- 
resentatives, 200 labor representatives (it is not known 
how they are to be designated) and 200 arbitrators 
selected by the government to serve as a “tie” between 
employers and labor (!). The Congress is to formulate 
recommendations to be transmitted to the government. 
But in reality its purpose is to create for Solis and the 
Falangists a new organization for demagogic purposes, 
and to try—certainly in vain—to recover the remains 
of his lost clientele, the recent Syndical elections having 
shown to what extent workers are losing interest in the 
Syndical Organization of Solis and company. 

The strike at the Gasémetro company in Barcelona 
(won after the fourth day), unrest in the coal mines 
in the North and in the rural areas (it is hoped that 
the latter will be temporarily remedied by the olive har- 
vest) are just so many more reasons for the govern- 
mental “Syndicalists” to make a move against the aus- 
terity of Ullastres, Navarro Rubio and others whose 


policies, so far, have only benefitted the public Treasury 
and some banks. 


POLITICAL INSECURITY 

Political insecurity is more extensive than ever. Con- 
sider the following occurrences, all of which have taken 
place during the past month, under the conditions of 
increased oppression in Spain: student demonstrations 
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in Barcelona; syndical elections of some students little 
to the liking of the regime in Madrid; a sensational in- 
cident in the Valley of the Fallen when, for the first 
time since 1939, Franco was publicly apostraphized; 
demonstrations against the dismissal of Professor Tierno 
Galvan from the University of Salamanca; sensational 
manifesto by 242 intellectuals against the censorship, 
delivered to the Ministers of Information and Educa- 
tion; demonstration at the entrance to a Barcelona 
court, when some girls tossed flowers to the defendants; 
disturbances in Valencia, Saragossa and San Sebastian 
in connection with the “municipal elections” . . . and 
many other events which escape my mind. 

The cry “Franco, you are a traitor,” of the twenty- 
two year old teacher, José Urdiales, which echoed be- 
neath the solemn vault of the Valley of the Fallen just 
as Franco was prostrating himself on his knees during 
the mass, in the presence of ministers, dignitaries and 
foreign diplomatic corps, was one of the most sensa- 
tional incidents in Spain in recent times. 


THE ANTI-CENSORSHIP MANIFESTO 

Less spectacular, but of much greater significance was 
the manifesto of the intellectuals against censorship. 
The 242 signers, conservative and liberal writers and 
intellectuals from every walk of life, in a unanimity 
from which only members of Opus Dei or a few literary 
adventurers were excluded, criticized the arbitrariness 
of the censor, stating that their greatest desire is for 
the total suppression of censorship; but inasmuch as 
they consider this impossible under present circum- 
stances, they ask that at least it be handled in accord- 
ance with established standards, and that the names of 
the functionaries responsible for carrying it out be 
known. [Note: see full text on page 12]. 

This problem of freedom is so basic that even Opus 
Dei, which backs up the government and benefits from 
the regime as does no one else, is placing its pawns on 
the chessboard of a monarchist restoration, convinced 
as it is that this is the only way to “save Spain from 
chaos.” The writings of Pérez Embid have been fol- 
lowed by an essay by Calvo Serer in Nuestro Tiempo, 
principal Opus Dei organ published by the Estudio 
General in Pamplona. Calvo Serer denounces by name 
the anti-communist, fascist and national-socialist totali- 
tarianisms, and poses as the defender of the United 
States and England. He states unhesitatingly that “the 
evils of democracy can not be cured by a military dic- 
tatorship,” and that “the dictatorial system is essentially 
transient if it is tied exclusively to the exceptional per- 
sonality heading it.” He asks for Spain “a traditional 
Monarchy, which will be as similar as possible to the 
constitutional structure of the great American Republic.” 
Were we to take him seriously, we would believe that 
Sr. Calvo Serer’s concept includes the election of a 
new king every four years, along with a democratically 
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elected congress, a free press, free trade unions, etc. 
But the truth of the matter is quite different, and the 
absolutist ideas of this personage are as well known 
by now as is the Secular Institute for which he is a 
spokesman. 

But the point of all this is that Opus Dei prepares 
for the future because it knows, better than anyone, 
perhaps, that the life of the present regime is much 
more threatened than some believe, or pretend to be- 
lieve. 


THE FARCE OF THE ELECTIONS 

AND REPLY OF THE ELECTORS 

The farcical nature of everything that happens in this 
country, the flagrant contradiction between official 
claims and the truth, has been demonstrated once again 
with the recent elections for a third of the city Coun- 
cilmen. As will be recalled fathers of families and spe- 
cial personages vote, in all municipalities save Madrid 
and Barcelona. Also it should be recalled that the 
mayoralty is not elected by popular vote, and that none 
of this has any effect on the structure of the regime. 
The press has just confirmed this: an editorial in last 
week’s ABC stated that “The electoral body should 
give no thought to the political tendency of the men 
aspiring to office.” Another editorial appearing in the 
Falangist press said: “To ask the head of a family for 
a personal definition in terms of a political party, as 
used to occur in the extinct customs of the past, is 
artificial, and, furthermore, almost always out of pro- 
portion to the true nature of his interest.” Thus it is 
made quite clear that the elections have nothing to do 
with politics, nor with “ideologies” (sic). Very well; 
but let the American reader remember this in the future 
when Srs. Lequerica, Castiella, Navarro Rubio, Aznar 
and other diplomats of the regime try to tell them that 
Spain is a democracy, in her way, and that proof of 
this lies in the municipal and Syndical elections. Fur- 
thermore it should be recalled that these elections serve 
as the basis, though indirectly, for the designation of 
Procuradores to the Cortes (body which legislates 
“jointly” with the Caudillo). 

But our “democratic guarantees” do not stop at 
that. For a candidate to run for the office of city Coun- 
cilman, he must be sponsored by four former Council- 
men, or else by three former provincial deputies. 

In spite of this tangle of restrictions liberal mon- 
archists tried to back candidates other than the official 
ones in ten different provincial capitals. However the 
pressures applied on these candidates and their spon- 
sors were such that they narrowed down to three cities 
only, Valencia, Saragossa and San Sebastian. 

In Valencia the monarchist opposition candidates 
were Srs. Tortosa, De Lamo, Belda, Garcia Navarro 
and Aranda. In order to invalidate these candidacies 
the Civil Governor terrorized the three ex-deputies who 
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had sponsored them, charging that one of the candi- 
dates had been a Mason. One of the sponsors, an old 
man of 84, gave in and withdrew his sponsorship. The 
candidacy was invalidated after having been accepted, 
in spite of the candidates’ protests. 

In Saragossa pressure was exerted on an ex-Council- 
man, who is in business. He was advised that were he 
to persist in sponsoring the candidates he would en- 
counter difficulties in his business activities. He gave 
in and then the Census Junta invalidated the opposi- 
tion slate made up of Srs. Cavero, Garcia Oliveros, and 
Madurga. 

Only in San Sebastian, by a rare exception, not to 
say a privilege, a monarchist slate was permitted, made 
up of Srs. Pidal, Echevarren, Mufioa and Santa Cruz. 
Although we are told that the “elections are not politi- 
cal” the Falangist press of San Sebastian waged a cam- 
paign for the official candidates, even placing its col- 
umns at their disposal. 

At the time of writing the results of these so “demo- 
cratic” elections are not yet known.* It is known that a 
ballot box was broken in Badajoz, but this may have 
been the result of some local commotion. 

A significant feature of these elections has been the 
mass abstention of those qualified to vote, heads of fami- 
lies, etc., in this farce. In the province of Saragossa, 
49% abstained, and in the city, 60%; in the province 
of Valencia, 33% abstained, and in the capital, 40%; 
in Alava 44% abstained, in the province of Lerida, 43%, 
and in Toledo, 46%. The known averages give an over- 
all average of 40% abstentions. There are no figures 
for Bilbao, San Sebastian, Seville, Malaga, Granada and 
other provincial capitals, or they are being withheld. 

All of this lack of interest in voting took place in the 
wake of a campaign to get people to vote. An ABC 
editorial had warned, “We all have the duty to exercise 
the right to vote, thereby participating in the selection 
of the men who are to rule the people. It is a right and 
a duty; failure to comply with it is punishable by law.” 


These are the answers of public opinion to threats, to 
the censor, to the farce of the ‘“‘New State” (now twen- 
ty-one years old), to the trials, to “Stabilization,” to lies, 
to official hysteria. 

All of the events of this month illustrate once again 
the rejection, by the most varied sectors of the country, 
of the spirit of hatred, civil war and persecution which 
our rulers have shown themselves incapable of shedding. 
Now, ever more insecure as they are, it would seem that 
their inclination to consider themselves at war with the 
rest of the country only grows . . . just as when they 
rose up in arms against the will of the nation. 

TELMO LORENZO 
Madrid, November 29, 1960 


* San Sebastian results have just come in: three official can- 
didates elected, and one opposition candidate, Echevarren. 
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